THE  AGE  OF REASON
decide every dispute by immediate and indiscriminate
force. Among the lower classes, despite the most
sanguinary penal code in Europe, brutal crime, not of
violence only, was dangerously rife. No man who was
worth robbing could consider himself safe in London,
whether in the streets or in his own house. Patrols of
Horse and Foot Guards failed to ensure the security
of the road between Piccadilly and Kensington; and
farther afield the footpad and the highwayman reigned
almost undisturbed".1
Where, however, London had the advantage over
the rest of the country was that after about 1760 con-
ditions began to improve, both economically and socially,
while elsewhere they grew steadily worse. By the death
of George IV the position of the ordinary working-class
Londoner may have been far from ideal, yet it was a
great deal better, not only than that of his grandfather,
but also than that of the contemporary factory-hand
or farm-labourer. In the early part of the eighteenth
century the mob of the capital, composed of beings so
degraded as scarcely to deserve the appellation of human,
was a real menace, but after the Gordon Riots in 1780 it
began to change its character, and by 1830 the cynical,
good-humoured Londoner of to-day was already recog-
nizable. He is very different from the sadistic beast
who hung about Tyburn, went to see women whipped
at Bridewell, and whose chief amusement was to watch
weaker animals being torn to pieces by stronger ones.
In spite of its relative size, the London of those days
would be strangely unfamiliar to the present generation.
If one arrived at what is now Marble Arch, close to
1 Fortescue, Hon. Sir J. W.: History of the British Army, Vol. II, pp, 14-15.
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